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FIRST  DEAF-BLIND  CHILD  TO  LEARN  THE  USE 

OF  LANGUAGE1 
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just  one  hundred  years  ago  an  experiment  of  world-wide 
**  significance  was  inaugurated.  It  was  destined  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  many  to  whom  Nature  seemed  to  present  only 
closed  doors  against  enjoyment  and  participation  in  normal 
activities.  This  was  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe’s  successful 
attempt  to  teach  the  use  of  language  to  a  deaf  and  blind 
child,  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman. 

Workers  among  the  blind  are  chary  of  using  the  word 
“wonderful,”  realizing  fully  that  it  is  only  the  patient,  pains¬ 
taking,  day-by-day  building  up  of  knowledge  and  the 
application  of  fundamental  truths  that  afford  education  to 
the  non-seeing  pupil.  But  Dr.  Howe’s  work  with  Laura 
Bridgman  was  such  a  revelation  of  hitherto  latent  possibili¬ 
ties  that  it  was  everywhere  hailed  as  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  overrode  the  dictum  of  Sir  Dugald  Stewart  and 
other  noted  physicists  who,  studying  a  similar  case  of 
thwarted  mentality,  declared  it  impossible  to  break  through 
the  double  wall  of  darkness  and  silence. 

After  graduation  from  Brown  University  and  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Dr.  Howe  had  already  shown  himself  a  man 
of  broad  outlook  and  incisive  action  by  joining  the  Grecian 
war  for  independence  in  the  20’s  and  by  establishing,  in  1832, 
a  school  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  along 
original  lines,  and  he  was  ready  for  freah|  fields  to  conquer 
when,  in  1837,  he  was  told  of  a  little  girl  in  Hanover,  New 


1  As  a  fitting  form  of  observing  the  one  hundredth  anniversary,  on 
October  4,  1937,  of  the  admission  of  Laura  Bridgman  as  a  pupil,  the 
authorities  of  Perkins  Institution  plan  to  retell  as  widely  as  possible 
the  story  of  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person  ever  to  be  educated 
and  to  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made;  iit  a  century,  hoping 
thus  to  arouse  further  interest  in  the  needs  of  children  similarly  handi¬ 
capped. — Editor,  Annals. 
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as  slow  as  the  speech  of  the  latter.  In  twelve  of  the  31  sentences, 
the  speech  rate  of  the  deaf  speaker  is  three  or  more  times  as  slow 
as  that  of  the  hearing  speaker. 

7.  In  comparing  the  slowest  deaf  speaker  with  the  slowest  hearing 
speaker,  the  speech  rate  of  the  former  is  from  two  to  five  times 
slower  than  that  of  the  latter. 

8.  Sentence  III-4  and  Sentence  X-4  (Table  I)  show  the  least 
variation  in  speech  rate  between  hearing  and  deaf  Subjects. 
(This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  psychological  situa¬ 
tions  set' by  the  experimenter  called  for  responses  of  emphasis. 
The  hearing  subjects  in  responding  prolonged  each  word.) 

9.  Case  No.  17  is  consistently  one  of  the  slowesjir  deaf  speakers. 
(This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is  congenitally 
deaf,  and  has  congenitally  deaf  parents;  a^feo  that  all  of  the 
child’s  movements  show  slow  motor  co-ordinations.) 

10.  Case  No.  10  is  also  one  of  the  slowest  deptf  speakers.  In  eighteen 
of  the  31  sentences  he  is  the  slowest  speaker.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
this  child  to  formulate  speech  sounds/ 

11.  Cases  Nos.  1  and  19  of  the  group  of  deaf  speakers  approximate 
a  more  normal  tempo.  A  slightly /higher  degree  of  intelligence 
may  account  for  this,  together  j/ith  the  fact  that  the  subjects 
became  deaf  after  the  age  of  two  years.  A  hearing  environment 
has  likewise  had  its  effect  op/their  speech. 

12.  Case  “G”  is  consistently  ofie  of  the  most  rapid  speakers  of  the 
hearing  group.  This  individual  is  nervous  and  high  strung,  these 
tendencies  carrying  over  in  her  speech  rate. 

13.  Case  “H”  is  also  one  of  The  rapid  speakers  of  the  hearing  group. 
She  is  alert  and  vivacious,  quick  in  movement  and  speech. 

14.  Case  “L”  ranks  amdng  the  slow  hearing  speakers.  Exaggerated 
dramatic  style  marks  her  manner,  gesture,  and  speech. 

15.  ^  “nr‘”  ’  of  the  slow  speakers  of  the  hearing  group.  An 

is  may  be  sought  in  th&fact  that  this  individual 
i,  easy-going  to  the  point  of  laziness. 

Ii  j  authors  feel  that  this\experiment  is  a 

just  )f  measuring  the  speech  rate  of  the  deaf 

chit  rom  which  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  may 

pati  accelerate  the  “slow  tempo”  of  her  deaf 

pup  s  of  bringing  about  the  desired  unity  of 

pur]  c  speech  education. 
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Hampshire,  bereft  of  sight,  hearing  and  taste.  With  Dr. 
Howe  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  need  was  enough  to  call  him 
to  its  alleviation,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  discovering  for  him¬ 
self  how  insistent  was  the  call  in  this  instance. 

In  October,  1837,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  parents 
to  let  him  take  Laura  to  Perkins  Institution  (as  it  was  soon 
after  to  be  called)  and  there  worked  out  the  processes  which 
opened  the  universe  to  this  shut-in  soul. 

Laura  was  then  nearly  eight  years  old  and  had  known 
little  of  the  joys  of  childhood,  as  she  sat  by  the  fireplace  in 
her  farmhouse  home,  nursing  an  old  boot  in  lieu  of  a  doll,  or 
roamed  through  pasture  or  woodland  with  an  old  man,  a 
neighbor,  who  was  considered  by  the  townfolk  to  be  an 
“innocent”  but  who,  without  the  medium  of  language,  yet 
succeeded  in  bringing  some  peace  and  happiness  to  the  child 
as  an  offset  to  the  little  bursts  of  temper  which  were  her 
instinctive  protest  against  the  limitations  imposed  upon  her. 

In  Boston,  after  waiting  a  few  days  for  Laura  to  become 
accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings,  Dr.  Howe  set  about  the 
task  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  The  use  of  language 
as  a  means  of  intercommunication  was  the  goal  of  Laura’s 
instruction,  and  he  has  himself  told  the  first  slow  and 
laborious  steps  when,  beginning  with  a  few  common  objects, 
— a  spoon,  a  key,  a  book, — he  pasted  on  each  a  label  bearing 
the  name  in  embossed  letters  and  led  her  to  recognize  each 
by  touch.  Next  she  was  given  detached  labels  to  be  placed  on 
the  right  article.  Later  the  label  was  cut  into  separate  letters, 
and  she  was  encouraged  to  assemble  them  into  the  word 
she  had  felt  under  her  fingers.  So  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week  these  and  similar  exercises,  involving  the  manual 
alphabet,  went  on  for  short  periods  at  a  time,  and  Laura 
patiently  imitated  her  teacher’s  movements,  gratified  by 
pats  of  approval  although  unconscious  of  the  object  of  these 
efforts;  but  at  last  came  what  has  been  called  the  supreme 
moment  in  Laura  Bridgman’s  history,  when  the  truth  began 
to  flash  upon  her,  her  intellect  began  to  work,  she  perceived 
that  here  was  a  means  of  communication  with  those  about 
her.  “It  was  an  immortal  spirit,”  Dr.  Howe  has  said,  “eagerly 
seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirits;  I  could 
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almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon 
her  mind,  and  spread  its  light  to  her  countenance;  I  saw 
that  the  great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and  straightfor¬ 
ward  efforts  were  to  be  used.” 

Thereafter  Laura’s  education  proceeded  regularly  and 
systematically.  Her  studies  were  the  accepted  subjects  of 
the  schoolroom,  supplemented  by  instruction  in  handwork, 
for  which  she  showed  much  aptitude  and  through  which  in 
later  years  she  was  able  to  make  gifts  to  her  many  friends 
and  to  earn  a  little  “pin  money.”  She  was  never  taught 
articulation,  although  she  voluntarily  used  definite  sounds 
to  designate  certain  persons,  thus  indicating  that  she  would 
have  been  able  to  master  speech  if  the  time  consumed  in 
hewing  out  the  pioneer  path  had  not  made  it  impossible  to 
add  that  to  her  studies. 

After  one  abortive  attempt  to  re-unite  her  with  her  family, 
Laura  lived  out  her  life  at  the  institution  which  she  called  her 
“sunny  home.”  She  was  the  centre  of  interested  attention, 
and  her  many  friends  everywhere  vied  with  one  another  to 
increase  her  happiness  and  afford  her  a  sense  of  companion¬ 
ship.  She  shared  in  all  the  activities  of  the  school,  even  teach¬ 
ing  some  of  the  newcomers,  and  she  was  constantly  occupied 
in  handwork,  in  reading  or  in  her  large  correspondence  which 
she  so  much  enjoyed.  She  was  exceedingly  neat  and  particular 
about  her  person  and  belongings  and  had  a  feminine  love  of 
finery  and  jewelry  which  her  friends  were  glad  to  gratify. 
As  a  baptized  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  she  found 
sweet  contentment  in  her  religious  faith  throughout  the  later 
years  of  her  life  which  closed  May  24, 1889. 

Before  the  end  came,  she  had  been  able  to  help  Mr. 
Anagnos,  second  director  of  Perkins  Institution,  in  his  efforts 
to  establish  a  kindergarten  for  blind  children,  and  she  had 
seen  the  success  of  her  own  education  repeated  and  extended 
in  similar  work  with  other  deaf-blind  pupils,  notably  Helen 
Keller. 

The  story  of  Laura’s  connection  with  this  world-famous 
woman  is  an  interesting  one.  While  Charles  Dickens  was  in 
America,  he  visited  Perkins  Institution  in  January,  1842, 
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with  Charles  Sumner,  and  became  so  engrossed  in  watching 
Laura  at  work  that,  as  one  diarist  recorded,  “he  did  not  deign 
to  notice  anything  or  anybody  except  Laura.”  He  introduced 
an  account  of  her  attainments  in  his  “American  Notes,”  and 
this  caught  the  eye  of  Helen’s  mother,  who  acted  so  promptly 
upon  the  suggestion  it  offered  that  in  due  sequence  came  to 
the  little  girl  her  lifelong  teacher  and  companion,  Anne  Sulli¬ 
van  Macy,  chosen  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  then  director, 
and  prepared  for  her  work  at  Perkins  Institution.  All  Helen’s 
brilliant  career  grew  out  of  this  incident,  and  it  has  been 
regarded  with  intimate  satisfaction  at  that  school  in  which, 
as  a  young  girl  she  spent  four  formative  years,  her  life  there 
following  closely  upon  Laura’s  death. 

Surely  the  path  which  Laura  trod  with  hesitant  steps  but 
infinite  courage  and  determination  has  been  made  straight 
for  doubly  handicapped  children  through  her  achievements. 
She  is  a  significant  figure  in  the  history  of  education,  and  her 
success  has  pointed  the  way  for  all  future  work  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field.  For  deaf-blind  children  of  the  present  day  a 
special  department  has  been  established  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  which  new  and  modern  methods  have  grown  out  of 
the  work  with  Laura  Bridgman.  No  longer  are  the  manual 
alphabet  and  embossed  letters  used  as  the  first  steps  along 
this  path,  but  are  replaced  by  articulation,  by  means  of  which 
progress  is  rapid  and  assured  and  the  child  is  more  quickly 
assimilated  into  the  world  about  him.  A  host  of  interests  and 
activities  await  him  at  every  turn,  and  his  response  to  them 
is  watched  with  the  uttermost  eagerness.  Truly  a  new  era 
has  opened  before  these  unfortunate  little  ones,  and  the 
pioneer  work  for  Laura  Bridgman  takes  its  place  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  today’s  fine  edifice  has  been  erected. 


The  Federal  Adult  Education  Project 

for  the  Deaf  / 

By  William  J.  Marra,  B.S. 

Instructor,  Classes  for  the  Adult  Deaf,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

T)  ack  in  1933  the  Federal  government  set  up  the  Ether  gency 
Education  Program  to  provide  employment  for  needy 
unemployed  teachers  and  others  persons  competent  to  teach. 
The  program  first  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  1935  it  Was  transferred 
to  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Max  Mossell,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  that  a  study  of  FERA  bulletins  and 
regulations  revealed  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  adult 
education  project  for  the  deaf  in  Kansas  City.  After  a  few 
months’  excellent  work  as  teacher  Mr.  Mossell  was  appointed 
to  a  teaching  position  at  the  Missouri  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  writer  took  his  place. 

It  is  regrettable  that  no  other  adult  education  projects  for 
the  deaf  were  opened  at  the  proper  time  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  for  the  local  project  has  proved  a  great  boon 
to  the  adult  deaf  of  Greater  Kansas  City.  The  writer  does 
not  believe  it  is  too  late  to  start  other  projects  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  as  he  learns  the  WPA  i$  going  to  continue  the 
adult  education  program  this  year.  is  it  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  be  on  relief,  for  there  is  Executive  Order  No. 
7,226  which  says  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed 
on  an  Emergency  Education  Project  need  not  be  eligible 
for  relief,  provided  the  services  to  be  rendered,  by  this  group 
cannot  be  carried  on  by  persons  selected  from  relief  rolls. 

At  one  time  it  was  said  the  educational  projects  in  Missouri 
might  become  permanent.  Last  year  a  state-wide  educational 
project  for  adult  education  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Federal  government.  Presumably,  there  is  no  thought  of 
discontinuance  of  the  educational  projects  in  Missouri.  If 
the  adult  education  program  throughout  the  United  States 
does  become  permanent,  it  is  likely  to  open  a  new  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  for  future  Gallaiidet  College  graduates.  The  validat- 
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